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ABSTRACT . , 

\ .^Bes'earch fcas shown that attributing failure to lack 
;>£ ability leads'tq, lower mptivafcion 'thatt does attributing the 
failure to lack of effort. An attributional model of Motivation and 
performance following failure was tested with co]»leg£ students 
f{f==£3) , who. were preselected 6n the basis of, their attributional 
styles £o* interpersonal failures, as Measured* by the Attributional 
Style Assessment Test. Subjects in the two groups (Character style 
versus Behavioral style at^ributors) were randomly assigned to ,one of 
three experimental manipulations of -attributions fdr failure at an 
interpersonal persuasion task—no manipulation; ability/trait 
manipulation, or strategy/ef f ort manipulation. Subject's engaged in a 
telephone blood drive, task, trying to persuade other students to 
donate blood. Success expectancies, motivation, aotd actual, 
performance were assessed. Subjects who made strategy/effort type 
attributions,, whether by experimental manipulation^ or preselection, 
expected^ more success*, expected more improvement, with practice, 
displayed higfier levels of motivation, and performed better at the' 
task than did subjects who made .ability/trait type attributions. 
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* # Atiributional Ef^efcts in Interpersonal Settings 

Man^s by nature a social anaimal; an individual who is / 
unsocial naturally an^not accidentally is either beneath f 
out notice 6r more than human* Society is something in ) 
nature that px*ecedes the individual. Anyone who either m / 

cannot lead the common life 6r is #o self-sufficient as 
-not to need to, and therefore does *tot partake of society, ' 
is either a beast or a god* 

Aristotle ^ 
Politics c. 328 B.C. 
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That the 'human species is a gregarious one is a truism at least as 
as Aristotle*,. The extreme vulnerability of human infants and the 
individual human adult makes such gregariousness necessary to survival. 
From birth to death our lives revolve around interpersonal # interaction^ . 

ft 

In many-of these' interactions (perhaps most) we are successful Y in meeting 
our needs, and goals-- we get fed (by mother, father, or McDonald's) we 
make friends, we find loVers. • f 

Bfut just as it is inevitable for us to engage ',in interpersonal in- 
teractions , it is also inevitable that we will occasionally fail in these 
interactions. Such failures rangQ from the rather inconsequential (e.g., 
, failure td. effectively communicate that you wanted a* chocolate shake, not 
a strawberry one), to the moderately discouraging (e.g., failure to per- 
• sua<le othe r people , to participate in a social cause you deem valuahle), 




to 'the absolutely deyas.tafclng (e.g., failure to keep your marriage 
working). . * 

While everyone experiences such failures, it, of ten appears that 1 
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different people react to similar failuressjln quite different ways. £ome 
p'eople seem to giW up quite easily in the face of failure* Their moti- 
vation level is low &nd hence, their performance level is also lov. 
Other people seem to treat failure as a challenge?. They respond v^th * , 
-higher motivation* fetter performance. In addition to this r "between . 
people 1 / variability, there alao appears to toe' "within person" variability 
in responses to failure on different occasions. ^ For example^ an'unsuc- 
capful ^ersUasicfti attempt may lead to- lowered motivation on cine occasion 
and to Redoubled* efforts on another- What causes such different motiva- 
tional responses to^failure? * ■ , 



The most prominent tnfeories of motivation and motivation change all 
stress the importance of a person's success expectancies ( cf . ^bramson , 
Seligman Tl & Teasdale, 1973; A^insyn, 196**, Bandura , ' 1977 ; Mischel, a$73i 
Weiner, 1979). All else being equal, one who expects to be»able-to suc- 
ceed wAtl be nore,motivated than one:who' does $ot expect success. What, 
then, derteVmines the impact any given failure will have on success expec- 
taucies? 

It appears that how a person understands or* interprets a given 
failure determines, to a great extent, the impact of the failure on suc- 
cess expectancies (Anderson* & Jennings, 1980, McMahan, 1973', Valle & 
Frieze, 1976), ^In the* achievement motivation domaip, much progress has 
been made in specifying the role of attributional processes in dotemin- 
ing reactions to failure* -For example, research in this ared has ahovn 
that attributing failure to lack of ability leads -to lower motivation 
than does etAlbuting the failure to lack of effort (see Weiner, 1972; 



atfrLb 
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197^, 1979 for reviews of muclr of this literature)* Most of the attri- 
butional analyses of motivation, though, have focu^sed exclusively on 

* T . • 

fion-interpersonai tasks sucft as solving anagrams and arithmetic problems. 

> • • • 

Respite this' shortcoming, a /lumber of theorists have noted the similarity , 

^betveen'moiivational deficits in interpersonal and non-interpersonal 

domains, and h^ve applied* the attributionaj model of non~interger6onal 

' - \ / , 
achievement motivation to such interpersonal problems as loneliness and 

depression (Abramson, Seligilan, & Teasdale, 1978, Peplau, Russell, 4 

Heim, 1979; Weinfcr, 1979; Werner 4* litman-Adize* 1§78) . 

£hus, one's reaction to an interpersonal failure - is hypothesized 

*to*be determined by the attributions one makes ^fbr^t he failure. It is 

additionally hypothesized that groups of people evidencing consistent 

differences in motivational reaction to interpersonal failure will also 

evidence consistent differences in attributional style, .More specifically, 

this podel specifies that interperionally debilitated people (such a£ 
1 * • s * i % 

lonely people and depressed people) have motivational and performance 

deficits £n part; because they tend to attribute their interpersonal 

failures* more to stable and unchange able factors (like ability deficits) 

• , " ' 
and less to unstable and changeable factors (like effort) than do their 

* 

non-debilitated Counterparts, 
, / 

This theory, in which attributional style, is -seen ^aa a maintaining f 
cause, requires two different types of supporting evidence, Jirst, 
appropriate attributional style differences must be found between debili- 
^ated and non-debilitated* people in i*t?erpersopal failure situations. 

Early research o xT^thts puint was somewhat weak and inconsistent 
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(see Anderson, Horowitz, £ French, Note 1, for a brief review). Recent * 
studies .(-Seligman; Abramson, Seramel, & von Baeyer, 1979;- Anderson, 
Horowitz, & French, State 1) , though , have provided consistent, converging 



evidence that *ttot irrationally debilitated people (such as the lonely and 
depressed) do have an* attributional sty le^ that differs from that of their 
non-debilitated cotmterparts . 

' ' - J " 

Of partjfcular interest here are the 'findings from the Anderson et al. 

i 

studies. Loneliness and depression vei'e both found to correlate highly 

* « * 

m 

with measures of attributional -style, especially 4 vhen s attributional style 

• 4 

was assessed for interpersonal failure situations. Lonely people and , 

depressed people tended to attribute their interpersonal failures more to 

unchangeable Character defects Clack of ability, poor personality traits) ; 

and less *to changeable behavioral- mistakes Cl^ck of effort, inappropriate 

strategy) than did non-lonely and non-depres5e'd people. > 

By itself such correlational evidence 4 would not be sufficient to # . 

allow a causal statement to be ma&e, fojr 'a third variable, such $s r$al 

ability differences between Che groups, m£y be producing the observed < 

correlation. The second piece of required evidence is thus experimental. 

It must be shovn that experimental^ changing the attributions of pre- 
t * 

* 

selected groups of subjects leads to corresponding changes in motivation. 

and performance. This question is the focus' &f the present s^udy?. 

A* reading of the empirical literature reveals that there is no 

1 

research that combines all the required features. There are a number of 
studies *in yhich experimented manipulation's have successfully influenced 
motivation and ^performance outcomes on a variety of snon-interperson&l * 
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tasks (see Weiner, 1979 f foar_a preview of much of this literature). In 



addition, Klein, Fencil-Morse, and'Seligman (1976) have shown that an * 

attribution manipulation may reduce performance deficits of depressed,, 

subjects on a non-interpersonal anagram task. Butjrthese studies tell us p 

little about attributional effects on interpersonal tasks 1 . . 

. I \ ' 

Two studies using* highly interpersQnal tasks , have been reported f 
* • * » 

thgughv in which the attributions of normal 'populations were experiment 
tally varied. Anderspn afid Jennings (1980) had subjects perform a "blood 

« 

drive recruitment" task, which consisted of persuading college students 

* * 

r 

(via telephone) to donate blood t>o a local blood bank. Results indicated 

that subjects who were led to attribute initial failure to inef fectiye, 

strategies had significantly higher success expectancies, and expecteci 

significantly more improvement with practice than' did subjects who were 

led to attribute initial -failure to low ability. 

In a related study, Jennings (note 2) al?o manipulated "strategy 11 and 

"ability" attributions of subjects engaging in an interpersonal per^sua- . . 

sion task. Irv additipn to expectancy measures, several measures of actual 

■ 

performance (observer ratings) were also obtained. On these measures, it 
was fo^nd t that subjects led to make strategy attributions for initial 

p 

failures changed their strategies more often. and improved the quality of 
their persuasive appeals significantly more than did subjects led to 
attribute initial' failures to lack of ability. 

Together,, these two studies demonstrate the importance of attribu r ' 
tions in determining success expectations, approach to the problem ,,-and 
quality of performance in interpersonal situations. 3ut they do not 
demonstrate .that changing the attributions of peopl^ preselected on the ( 



< ■ ^ r : ,/ 
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basis attribute anal styles can produce, corresponding Changes in metiva- 
tion and performance on an interpersonal task: » 



• 



Metnod* 



Overview ' • "* • 

/ .* ' { • 

•To further test this attributional model, a study_ was conducted in 

which people with -di f f etent attributional styles engaged in an 'iat.erper- m 

. sonal persuasion task.* The task, persuading people to donate blood to a 

« » • N * • 

local, blood bank/ guarantees that each subje<# will fail occasionally. 
This situation also wis sampled by the Attj:ibutional % Style Assessment 
Test (ASAT) used by Anderson et al>, v Olote One preselected group con- 
sisted of people who tended to attribute their interpersonal failures to 
unchangeable character deficits (lack of /ability of interfer4ng persona- 
. lity trait?), a style, more frequently, used by lonely and depressed popula- 
tions. The second preselected group consisted of people wjjp tended to 

attribute tiheir^interperson§d failures io £hangeable~behavior deficits 

« - • 

(lack of effort and *ise of the wrong strategy), a style^used by non- 

- » ^. 

*• • 

•lpnely and non-depressed populations. * 

Within each' of 1 these two preselected groups, subjects were randomly 

* 

assigned to one of three attribution manipulation conditions, one-third , 

received no attribution "manipulation, one-third received an ability- ^ 

* * * 

trait attribtfttonimanipulation, and the remaining one-third received a 

strategy-effort attribution manipulation. Not that these latter two 

*« j 
conditions* are conceptual parallels to the character and Jbehavior attribu- 

• # tighal styles. „ * 

Subjects then participated in the ."blo*od drive" task, from which 

• c * ' / ' 

three types of, dependent variable measures /were obtained, success expec-,. 

• * -X » ' 
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tancies (assessed at two different tines),, motivation £t.ask persistence 
and clpnaitment ) , anU performance quality (success rate). 

* 1 it * « 

Design and Predictions , * . 

-The overall design of this- experiment is thus a 2 x 3 factorial, 

5 • * * 

crossing attributional style f or, interpersonal failure (character versus " 
behavior) with an attribution manipulation (Ability/Trait versus Strategy/ 
* Effort versus No manipulation).' Thevge/feral theory concerning the role of 
attributions in maintaining- interpersonal debilities predicts that attri- 
buting one's failure to unchangeable character deficits should lead to ; 
lowered expectancies, lowered motivation and 'perhaps lowered quality of 
performance, relative to attributing such failures ^to changeable behavioral 
factors * * . 



Insert Table 1 aboutj here 



^The main hypothesis, of this study can best be summarized by the ^ 
contrast weights shown in Table 1. Specifically, it is predicted that 
(1) other things being equal, people who attribute* failure at the task 
to strategy or effort will have higher expectancies, higher motivation, 
and better performance than people who attribute the failures to ability 

or trait factors; (2) i% does not matter whether these attributions 

t * * 

are produced by the subject's own attributional style or by the experi- 
mfcntal manipulation; (3) when the experimental manipulation differs 
from the subject f s ^tributional style, it is assumed thatlthe experi- 
mentally induced attribution overrides the subject's attributional style, 
at .least within the limits of the experiment. , , 
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Preselection of Subjects 

Potential subjects completed a questionnaire packet, including the 

'Attribute onal Style Assessment *Test CASAT) (Anderson et« al, f llote 1) at 

the beginning of an introductory psychology course at Stanford University, 

Pe % ople who scored jji the top third or bottom thirfr of the changeability 

index of attributional style ; for interpersonal failure tore, contacted 

by telephone, arid ask^l to participate "in tfre study for pay or for credit 

towards the introductory psychology research requirement. Aj total of 63 

people completed tt\e, study. Five <?ther subjects failed toSomplete the 

experiment; 3 failed to shov^fop tt^ir second session, 1 had participated 

in a similar study, and 1 dropped out because he di£ not like 'to make 

telephone calls, ' * t 

. * 

Procedure 

Session 1 . Upon arrival at the experimental lab, the subject was 
seated at a table that held a telephone and a tape recorder. The ex- 
periment was described as part of a lin$ of research being conducted 
*y/the Stanford Altruism Society, a group of researchers whose goal 
was tOfStudy ways to increase altruistic behavior in society. It was 
further explained that«£he current project was being. conducted to identity 
£he factors' that led some (volunteer telephone callers for blood ban^ 
to be quite successful and other callers to be* unsuccessful. The sub- 
ject f s task w^g to play the role of a blood bank volunteer caller, 

'Subjects were assured that not pnly would .the researchers benefit by 

« X 

learning more about , effectiveness at this interpersonal persuasion task, 

but that the Stanford Blood Bfcnk also woyld benefit, by getting the new 
blood donors that they had successfiully persuaded, t <' 

\ ' " ' > ' 10 
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.Following this intrpduct^oji to the study, the subject was given , 
<a summary of its three main stages. Stage l,.to "be 1 completed 'during the 
first session, was described as consisting of completing a couple of 
questionnaires, goitog over information about blood donation procedures 
a^d calling lists, and making one practice call wh£ch was to be taped 
fdr 'later analysis* - Stage 2 was described as the. heart of the study, 
>to take £lace in the week between the two scheduled sessions. ' Th^ subject 
was to call a number of Stanford students during that week to 'try to ^ 1 

» 

persuade them to donate blood. -^Kie^urpose was to get an estimate o£ 

each 'subject's success rate, sujftosedly as a criterion for .analysis of 

the taped calls and the questionnaire information in the search Tor SactoVs 

that, make an effective telephone caller* Stage 3, to take place ia the 

second lab session, was to consist of making another persuasive call, 
* » ♦ 

to fte taped, and of 'filling out a final questionnaire^ 

* * ' { 

When subjects 1 questions about -the procedures had beenr answered, a 

questionnaire assessing background .information and preliminary suocess 

estimates was administered. Included were questions on age, experience 

* \ ■ 

in donating blood/ past - volunteer work for the* Ked^rGss and related 

organizations, an1t expedience at telephone solicitation. Subjects also' 
estimated the success rate of Red Cross volunteer callers at telephone 
solicitation, "£his estimate was later used in calculating each subject's 
personal' success expectancy relative to their expectations for Red 
Cross* volunteers.. ; 

Upon completion of this questionnaire the experimental manipulation 
of attributions for the task took place. For the Ability/Trait mani- 
. pulation, the experimenter said: "In trying to discover why some people 

< »' • « s 

do well and others do not at persuading people to donate blood, we will 
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be examining one. factor very closely. This factor that seems like, it." 

* * r 

might be particularly important is the basic persuasiveness of the caller. 
> ■ * # < \ 

That i&, ^jpe people may just have the necessary persuasiye abilities' 

and personal styles y traits to make such -persuasion tasks fairly 

simple. Peqple who fail may singly lack these* necessary persuasiYe char- 
ts ^ i * •• r * • . < 

act^ristics, and thus do quite pborly. In short?, it maybe Jh&t some 
people are just bet'ter than others at persuasion*- This is one factor 
we will be examining in the study. H % 9 

For ' ;the Strategy /Effort manipulation the experimenter said* ,f In 
trying to discover~why somq people do* well and others do not at persuading 
people, to donate blodd, we will b$ examining one factor very closely . , r 
This factor that seems like it might be particularly important, concerns 



V 



the particular strategies * or tactics Ahat are used. A That is, some 

< ^ . • - ■! 

people may do well because £hey try very hard to come up with the Eight ^ I 
tactic or. approach to persuading the -people they are falling. People wh& 
JEail may do son mAinly because they'do not try hard, and do njot try to come 

up with effective strategics. In short*, it. may be that people who think 

' • _ f* * 

of the' task in, terms of strategies, do better thafl those who do not. 

\ ' 'A • • 

This is one factor we will be'*d|i|ining in this study/ 1 . I , 

For subjects 'in the No Manipulation conditions the experimenter ^ 

did not talk at all* about any particular factors under examination. 

At this^point, the subtest was given a two-page summary of fnfdrma- 

tion needed to be a blood bank volunteer caller. This summary contained 

• it 

information on the need for blood donations, the blood doffotion procedure, 
and common excuses given for % refusing to donate .blood with appropriate — 

r \ 

responses to them. -The subject* tfas given several minutes to examine 
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tfeis information And to prepare for the practice call. The experimenter 

then gftve the subject the*'Jcalling }ist" form to be used 'djier unking 
* • * 

c«dls f and explained how to fill it % out. ^ Briefly for every/call made 
the subject was to write down the name and* telephone number of the person 
called, and the date and time of the call. If the persorj vas contacted, 
the subject was also to record whether the person had ever donated blood 
before, ahd the outcome of the persuasion attempt. ^The subject was 
further instructed to try to persuade only thos^ people indicating they 
• had nfev&r donated fc^ood before, and tup record any extenuating circum- 
Stances for failed attempts for if the person was a hemophiliac or . 

had hepatitis, for inslf&ice, the failure would not be counted wjlen cal- 

* mi * • 

culating*a success rate. The importance of keeping these calling lists 

accur/fte^was .empntetzed^ Wheh the Experimenter was satisfied that t>fe 

subject understood all these A^ocedural details, he, told the subject 

• to take several minutes 'to prepare to make the practice call. 

The first wo names on each subject 1 ^ list wer<e added by the ex- , 

perimenter, supposedly from a list of people "l?ft over from prior lists? 

tot 

/ mutuality, both people were jTonfederate* of the epcperimenter . When 
a subject* was* ready to make the -practice call, these two confederates 
wbulc^be the first calldd.* On the first call, there was no answer. 
*That person,' froip the subject's point of view, was probably in a class. 
The Second confederate was th^n called. Thi,s person was n at home," 

',and provided the subject with 'the experience of failing to persuade 

0 » 

an initially, interested person.^^T^s practice call was tapfe recorded, 
' as "a paioi* part of our data, to see what types of callsyxre 1 associated 
with different, success rates. Actually, this whole Elaborate prooedure- 
was carried out for four reasons. \First, the call was taped primarily ' 
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9* support the cover stprx. of looking for factors leading to success 
,or failure ^in persuasipn. Second, the; practice call to a confederate 
was designed ^o -guarantee reaching someone vith the .time constraints 
of the lab session. Third, th? confederate refused to donat^ blood 

because the ?tucly primarily concerned motivational answer formance 

V * " * * ' ' ' 1 • 

effects of attributions ~f or failure* Fourth, the first confederate's name 

was inserted to provide a later check off the accuracy of subjects' 

calling l£sts/ That is K since this person was initially "in a class," 

'her name was still on top of each subject's list of people to be called. . 
During the- following week, then, the subject would try to contact 
the confederate again. The confederate normally did answer her phone, \ 
and was tl\us;coht acted by 13 of the 63 subjects (and refused to donate 
blood). Comparisons of dates and times of calls recorded by this confed- 
ertfte and, by tbe subjects established that these 13 subjects, at least, 
did not misrepresent their, calls or the Outcome of their persuasion attempts 
After completing the-practice call, the subject was askedj to predict 

^eir level of - succes t ^(^^^ r task irl^he next.veek. The , first item 
asked the subject, "of -"all the*people you contact, wt^et percefttaj^ 
will you Successfully pdpuade to donate blood?". A -second item was^ 
designed to assess how much the subject expected personal perforjaWe \ 

to change over time*. This .it?m asked the subject to assume thatj they 

a - ' * * 

vfcre able to contact fcO people. The task, then, was to pre&Lqt thrf number 

of successes in their £irst 10 contacts, their second 10 contacts r their 

" third^lO contacts, and their foulfth 10 contact's. , ^ 

When £he it$ms were completed, each subject ^s given a' photocopied 

lkst of names and telephones-numbers from the Stanford Student Directory, 

and four calling list forms on which to recopd their calls. Each subject*. 
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• » 

was asked to tJy to make at least ten actual contacts before their 

next session (approximately, one week later)* It was pointed out, however, 

• * * 

that did not have to make ten contacts in order to complete the 
experiment, £hey were also allowed to make more calls if they so desired." 
Subjects ^ere asked to not call friends if their names happened to appear 
on the particular list -given to the -subjects. Finally, the importance 

of keeping accurate records of the calls was again stressed to the 

/ 

subject. 8 

Session 2 . Approximately yie week after Session 1, the subject 

returned to the lab to complete the study. The calling ; lists, student ,> 

directory list* and the blood -drive information summary sheets were turned 

in at*he beginning of thia session. .The subject was then sfeked to role 
* * V - 

play a typical call, that is, to give the 'typical persuas,ive / pit<;h to 
the experimenter as if actually trying to persuade the experimenter,' 
via txelephQne, to donate blood- The experimenter responded witlj a set 
of preplanned, statements that began with: "I don't know. I don't 
tfiink I want to donate blood. • The final statement in the series was:. 
"N6 , I'm s^riy, but I'n not going to donate, I Just do not hs^ye the ' 
time."* The subject's persuasive attempt was tape recorded, supposedly 
"to give us a better sample of your (the subject's) type of call." 

A final questionnaire v§3|then administered. The first item asked . 
the subject to indicate how likely he or she would be to help out in 
future blood drive by working as an unpaid volunteer caller. This 
willingness scale *as a 5-point scale* ranging from "Unwilling to parti- 
cipate; please do not tontact me" (l) to "Veiy likely willing^to parti- 
cipate; please contact me and provide jnpre details' 1 (5). A final item 
had the^eubject estimate future success by answering this question: 
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"Assuming that you participate in a future /blood drive as a caller, 

* 4 t r # 
vhat percentage of your, contacts would you expect, to persuade to donate 

blood?" ■ ^ ♦ \ 

After completing* these items, the subject was thoroughly debriefed 

concerning the experimental manipulations and possible effects" of 

.different* types/of attributions for -failure. In the initial stages 

of the debriefing, care was taken tp probe for any suspicions the subject 

„ - ' \ 

might have had about any aspect of the study (Carlsmith, Ellswrth, & 
Aronson, (1976). ThrSe sufetects indicated they were suspicious' afout ftie 

"practice" call in th& firstf session. Sinpe excluding their d^ta.does , 

' t J 

not alter the resultsoor conclusions of this study, their data were kept, , 

Because several Ejects failed to appear for th^ir Session 2 

appointment, and several others incorrectly completed one or more of 

the dependent* measures , unequal sample sizes resulted (the smallest on 

any mepsUre was 8,.ttye largest was*, ll). The results to be reported 

below, are thus base^ on 'unweighted meo&s analyses of variance. 

Results ^* 
Session- 1 — Expectancy Measures - - u \ 

In^essicm 1/ sheets received their general instructions and the 
, experimental manipulation, completed one practice call (a failure),* 
and 5 answered a plir of items assessing their % success expectancies 

("Whet percentage will you successfully persuade . and their ^ 

. -* 

, expectancies* concerning change iif perf on^ance over time, " 

, «. • 

i • 

- Subjects 1 % success expectancies were highly correlated with their 
^stimAtes of Red Cross Volunteex^ 1 % success (jr,= ,69, £ < .001),. 
To^contrbl fl>r dif^^ences in use of the % scale, su\>jectsj personal 

j Insert Table 2 about here 
• • 1 * >immiiw , . ' 

» 

* * • 
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success estimates were divided by their success estimates for Red Cross 
Volunteers (RCVOL), yielding a proportional "expectancy for each subject. 
% On this proportional e^ectancy measure, group Cleans and variances w^re 

» r t 

systematically related, necessitating a square root transformation (Winer, 
1971). The Session 1 corrected expectancy, as presented in Table 3, is: 



4 



Self % Success 
RCVOL 



X 100 



As can be seen.,in«Table 2, after only the one failure experience £n the 

session^ the predicted pattern of expectancies began to emerge, those 

groups making strategy/effort type attributions expected more success 

tjhan those group* making ability /trait type attributions, F(l,57) = U.00, 
"3 

p < .05. This pfedicted Contrast accounted for roost of the systematic 
variance; the residual was nonsignificant, F(U,57) 38 1.76, £ > .10. * % 
The effect is 'fairly weak however, as we fcight expect at this early 
stage in the experiment. 

To get* an indication of how subjects expected their performance 

< ' ■ r 

to <jhange over time ,* they were asked to predict their number of successes 
in each of four consecutive blocks of ten telephone contact*. Treating 
blocks as the X*vari*te and^predicted success as^the X variate, we can 



r 



cal</ulate a slfoe for each subject, reflecting the degree to which that 
subject expects change. A positive slope thus indicates an expected 
improvement, a zerq slope indicates no change, and a negative slope 
^indicates an expected decrease in performance over time. Of- the major 
attributional factors, only strategy attributions fqr failure should 
lead one to expect mugh improvement with practice (Anderson 4 Jennings, 
1980). This leads to the same predicted contrast pattern spelled out 
earlier the three strategy/effort groups should expect more imprQvfe- 
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meat than the three >£pilitv^Mit groups. The results, fron this Slope . * 

measure, presented in Table 2, strongly confirm this prediction, F(l»57) * 

8.6^, £ < .005. The residual variance was ctgain nonsignificant, fU,57) = 

1.26, £ > .25. ^ 

4 4 

To core clearly illustrate these effects, the two expectancy measures 
were combined into an overall expectancy index f via z-score transformations 
The means, presented in' Table 2*nd Figure 1, fell into the predicted, 
pattern, as shown by the highly significant contrast, F(l,57) * 13, 08, 
£ < .001 f andxthe nonsignificant residual, F(**,57) < 1. It is also 
interesting to note in Figure 1 that while the strategy-effort mani- 
pulatifcn had a large impact on Character style attributors, the ability- 
^•ait manipulation. had a relatively small impact on behavior-style at- 
tributors. ^ 

tfe^thus see that people with a strategy-efiort view of the task, 

^lether by predisposiMonal selection (Behavior Style, Mo Manipulation), 

experimental manipulation /chAr^cter Style, Strategy /Effort Manipulation), 

Or both (Behavior Style, Stra* egy /Effort* Manipulation) , expect more 

sucS^es-and expect more improvement w^fS practice. This expectancy 
• • / 

should have two majqr effectvon their behavior. It should lead to higher 
f 

motivation levels, by heepfng them fffcm ^.coming discouraged after a 
few failures. It should also leJd to better performance at the task, 
Since the strategy orientation focuses their attention on the changeable 
features of the task (features under the subject's own Tcontrol ) . 
Expfecting to learn fronf^init^al tries should actually help one to learn 



front them. 



Insert/Table 3 about here K 
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Session. 2 ■ . 

* In session 2, subjects turned in their calling lists, role played 
a typical persuasive attempt, and completed a final questionnaire as- 
sessing their success expectancies and.their villingness-to participate 
in a future blood drive. From the calling lists it was als'o pos.sible 
to obtain a persistence measure (number of calls made) and a performance 

treasure (success rate). . 0 « 

\ v - / s 

Success Expectancies . Subjects estimated their % success .rate for a 

future blood drive, on the assumption £hat they had actually volunteered 

•to work in such a drive. These estimates again correlated significantly 

• with RCVOL (r = :168, £ < .005). To control for individual differences 

in use*of percentage estimates, each subject's personal .success estimate 

was <^vVded by that subject's estimate for Red Cross Vol^teers (RCVOL), 

as in Session 1. Unlike Session 1, though ^ no further trans format i?n 

w^s* rfecessary to equalize variances. Thus, the Session 2 success ex- * 

pectancy, as presented in Table 3* is: 



Self % Success Y * 
RCVOL * 100 



V * ' 

J$om Vable 3 we can see that the- prediction foc^xpect ancles , ) 

based*' on the attributional ^no^el , was strongly supported. After a £ne 

week calling period, those groups making strategy/effort type attriSu^ 

tions expected moreffuture success than did tho*e groups 'making ability/ 

trait type attributions ad indicated^ the significant contrast, 

' < * c ? ' ' ' 

Kl,57) "6.15, P < .02. y*the residual variance was again nonsignificant, 

F(U,57) < 1. • 

\ • ' • / 

Itotivettion . To assess each subject's motivation level, two dif- 

ferent aspects of motivation were measured and combined into an overall 
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index. One measure was based on, the number of sails the subject made 

between Session 1 and Session '2 — a tagk persistence measure'. The 

second measure was the willingness of a subject to participate i;i a 
» 

future blood drive — a commitment measure. ^The overall index of moti- 
vation, presented in Tablfe 3, is the sua of the* z-score^ on the two 

* J - • I ' 

individual measures, < * { 

As can be seen from Table 3> the predicted pattern of jaeans does * 
emerge for motivation. Those groups making strategy /effort type attri- 
butions displaced *sigaificantly higher motivation than did those goups 
making ability/trait type attributions,^ indicated by the significant 
contrast, F(l,38) * 5.2fc, £ < .0k 9 gnd the nonsignificant residual 
'variance, F(fc,38) < 1\ . % - 

Success Rate . From the tailing lists, on whtcn subjects recorded 
each call and its outqcee, a success rate was calculated for each 
subject as follows: , 

• 9 

* » 4 * 

# of successes % ~ 

< - # of successes + < of failures - # of excusable failures. 5 

* *§ 
I . 

Excusable failures. were thos^ in which the persuasion target gave a 
good medical reason fpx^refusipg to donate ''blood, such as hepatitis, 

hemophilia; and body weight. bel$w blood ,bank requirements, 

/ * * 

* Subjects* mean success ratfcs/ presented *in .Table 3 were eignificantly 

' ' • ' / • 1 

influenced by the attributions they made. As expected, the overall 

« 

contrast showed that people making -Strategy /effort' type attributions 
had significWly higher success rates than those making ability /trait 
* type attributions, F( 1,1*0) * 6.50V £ < .005. ; The residual was non-/ 
significant, F(fc,**0) < 1. * , 
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On all three of these dependent variables ^ then, the results con- 

formed closely to the pattern predicted *by the attribution model. To 

m . f ' 

* illustrate these effects more clearly, these- measures (success expectancy, 

mot i vat ion,, success rate) were combined, via ^z-score transformations, 

• 6 4 
into an overall indexv The means on this index, are presented in Table. 

* 

3 and Figure 2. The predicted contrast was highly significant. F(l,57) - 
12.51, P < .001, and the residual was clearly nonsignificant, £(0 7 ) < 
1. Figure 2 dramatically displays these ^effects. Behavior style attri- 
butors scored quite highly <fn the expectancy^motivation-performance 
•index except when induced to make ability-trait (character style) 
attributions. Conversely, .Character style attributors scored low on this 
index except when induced to make strategy-effort (behavior-style) 
attributions. Indeed, as predicted by the attribution model, when Behavior 
s£yle and" Character style attributors were provided , with the same attributions, 
they did not differ iiv their responses to the task; for thfc strategy/effort 
manipulation conditions, t/57) < 1, for the ability/ trait^manipulation condi- 
J tions t^{57) < 1, When attributions were not manipulated, however , .Behavior 
style attributors reacted more positively to the task and its inherent failures 
than did Character style attributors,^ t/57) - 2.11, £ < .05* 
^ General Discussion " 

i 

♦ ■ * 

1 Overall, the^reSults ?f • this experiment lead to two major conclusions. 

i K x 0 

'.First, in a naturalistic setting, people with the Character style of attri- 
butlons for interpersonal failure will often fare less well«than those with a 
Behavior style. The Behaviot style subjects whose attributions werjg not 



manipulated displayed higher levels of success expectancies, motivation, and 
* * 

performance^ tfffBVi did the corresponding Character style subjects. Second, we 

\ y ^ 

can cPnclude tbat Vuch predifcpositional differences are dufc mainly to the 

attributional differences, and npt primarily to ability differences. 
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y 



tributioaal manipulations were successful in overriding th^predispositionaf 
influence, a^ indicated by the consistently significant tests of the 

bverdll contrast pattern. % > 

i 

. Of particular importance in the present results is the finding of, 
atjributional effects, 'both predisposition^ and experimental, on moti- 
vation and performance measures in a highly complex, interpersonal A A 
setting. It is also interesting to note tfcat the best predictor of both 

r V 

a persqn's motivation level aiid success. rate was not either of the pure 

expectancy measures, but was Slope, the measure of how nnich a person 

* « „ * 

expected to improve with practice (for success rate, r * ^326, p < .02; 

c ~ 

for motivation, r. = .296, £ < .03)- Viewing one's failures at a task 
as the result of a pooK strategy should lead one to attend to strategic 
features of the' task, to expect 'improvement as one learns effective 
strategies, and to actually perform better. This analysis may not apply, 
though, to many of the simple, algorithmic tasks ropr$ commonly seen in • 
the psychological literature. In tasks such as jil git-symbol substitution, 
anagram solving,, and ^solving simple math problems, strategy plays a 
considerably weakened role, due t6 the more limited range of, possible 
strategies (c£ Andersdi) & Jennings, 19&; JepnAgs, Note 2). But » in 
mo£t everyday situations of importance, particularly in complex inter- 
personal situations, strategy plays ^a major role In determining one's 
performance; attending Xpth to Stringy and effort "factors, as in the * 
present study, can be highly beneficial, / * — - 

- • ' - • - . r 

Attr.ibufcional Style as Effect, not Cause An Alternative View / 



th^re is 



Given only 'that thfcre is a relationship between attribntional 

r 

style and .ihterpersonal debilities, at*least two possible explanations 

■ » 
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for the relationship exist.' One is that proposed by the present* paper ; 

A • 4 * * 

attributiozfSl. style cpntributes to the motivational and performance 

deficits^ thus serving to maintain the overall debility. The % alterna- 

tive explanation is that the attributional style is a result of real ' . 

ability % deficits f accurately reflecting them f and is not a major cause 
♦ 

of motivational and performance deficits* The result^ of the present 
experiment, particularly the success rate data, rule out this alternative 
explanation. Peal ability differences should lead to consistently high 
performance by the non-debilitated (Behavior style) groups and consis- * 
/tently low performance by the debilitat^ (Character style) groups, 
regardless of attribution manipulations. Contrary to this view, Character 
style subjects who were led to attribute initial failures % to strategy and 
effort factors had considerably higher success rates than their ^on- 
strategy/effort counterparts, while behavior styl'e subjects^who were led 
to attribute initial failures to ability and trait factors had lower 
•success ra^es tfian their non-abilitSr/ trait counterparts. ' 

The point is not that there are no general or ability dif- 

ferences between interpfersonally debilitated and( non-debilitated groups , 
but that .attributional style differences help to maintain both the ntoti- 
vational and performance deficits that then serve to maihta^n the 
interpersonal debility. » % ♦ 

Representativeness of the telephone Persuasion 'Task . # v 9 

A major strength of the present experiment Has the use of a very i 
involving, naturalistic task— subjects participated £S blood bank 
volunteer telephone callers ♦ One might question, however, the 

' v 
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representativeness of this task for the study of interpersonal debili- 
ties. Data Reported by Horowitz^and French (li?72^^gge*t that this 
task* captures many o$ the features pf interpersonal problems most fre- 
quently reported by" lonely people*. These researchers noted that lonely 
people primarily report problems of ^Inhibited sociability, including 

r ^ 9 

such self-ascribed problem-items as:" introducing myself to others; . 
making phone calls to others; being, friendly and Sociable with <Jthers. 

K 

The telephone persuasion task taps important featyres of all three of 

» * 

these problems. 

Also, in pretesting ^situation, items £or use in .the AS AT, Anderson 

et al. (Motel) obtained ratings on an interpersonal/ncxr-interpersonal 

scale for each of 22 situatictos, One oT the situations 'was "working as 

^a volunteer caller for the Red Cross, tJ^ing to persuade other people to 

donate blood." This item, the experimental task in the present study, 

< /f ' 

was rated as the third most interpersonal one, behind 1 items dealing with 

getting, along with a, roommate and trying to cheer up a depressed room- 

mate. The telephone persuasion task 'is thus perceived as an interpersonal 

* <*» 

i one, and is representative of problems reported by people who are having 

^tlfterpersonal difficulties. 
Implications for Therapy 

Finally, these findings may be relevant to a number of clinical 
problems such as loneliness, Repression, and shyness. Obviously, to the 
extent that attributional style is related tfc these problems-ftUe con- 
clusions from the present study apply/ Anderson et al.(Note 1) demon- 
st rated that attributional style for interpersonal problems does 
correlate with loneliness and depression. Furthermore, prior to 



r. 
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participating in* the present experiment eact^subject completed the UCLA 
Loneliness Scale <and the Beck Depression Inventory. As expected/ 

Behavior Style subjects were both* less\lonely and less depressed than ^ 

• . * ' • • 

Character Style subjects, though the difference was significant only on 

thfe lonelinSsstmeasure, F£l f 57) = 10.Ul, £<-.0O5. 

- V , 

Of. course, any therapeutic intervention designed for people suffer- 
ing f£on these or similar .interpersonal debilities must take several > 
fadtors into account. Where there are real skills deficits, theyjaust 
be corrected. , But the present data* suggest that the observed motiva- 
tional and performance deficiencies are due, to a large extent, to self- 
dfefeating attributions- Therefore, the therepist must carefully assess 

. i 

the client's attrtbutional style, particularly for the type of situations 
-that appear to be caiifiriLng the most problems for the client. If necessar^ 
the client can then be taught to reinterpret failures in strategy and*, 
effort terms, rather than in ability and trait terms.-* Indeed", many 
current therapies, for example Beck's cognitive therapy (1967), already 
incorporate similar not ions, althQUgh for different theoretical reasons. 
In short, it is important to focus attention on. the aspects of the prob- 
lem situations that the person can change and control. Research on how 
such reattribution training is best accomplished is presently lacking 
(but see Andrews & Debus, 1978; Chapin 4 Dyck, 1976; Dieter & Dweck, 
'1978; Dweck, 1975, for examples of reattribution training with children 
in the achievement domain). 

This analysis assumes that the problem situations can be controlled, 
that the person can learn from failures, improve with practice, and J 
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reach an accept able,, level of success. But in many .cases failure is 
guaranteed, either by particular ability deficits, (not everyone can be a 
\ . successful guidance counsel^) or tiy the setting of unrealistic ,g&als , %. 
(we can f t be \Loved To^eveiyone) . In such cases maintaining high 
motivation levels may be more maladaptive 'than recognizing the hopless- ( 
ness of the situation and giving up that particular goal. %t is clear 
that a reaAtribution training procedure is not appropriate for «U* prob- 
lems. For many $f the problems presented in therapy, though, attending 

• to the strategic features and to th^effort requirements should help to 

' 1 ^ 
'break the failure-hi>pel%ssneds-lov mot i vat ion- failure cycle. 

- Developemnt of Attributional Styles A . 

Since people <Uffer in their attributional styles we might wonder 

• f % 

about the origin of such differences — how are they acquired? One 

possible answer is that we learn our styles* from experience in a number 
o£ similar situations. If one never learns- how to behave properly in a 
dating situation, for example, embarrassment or other unpleasant outcomes 

• will frequently result. Over time, such frequent "failures" might M 

» 

perceived by\he individual as indicative of rather unchangeable personal y 
deficits in th^t particular domain; i.e., the person begins to attribute 
such failures to lack of ability or to personality -traits ." 

A second possible way attributional styles may be acquired, closely 
related to the J^irst, is through experiencing a number of uncontrollable 

t losses or failures that in reality do not reflect social skills deficits. 

^These events may include such "failures" as loss of a friend or iWly 
•member through death, or loss of frienlship because of a move to college % 
or to. a new Job location. .People facing such losseS may not recognize 

i, V 
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that their current ^onely <^£ depresses* sti^e is due Co los* of social 
rglnforcerk, througfyno, fault^of thSti\,ovn. They may instead btfgin to 
perceive themselves' as lacking the skills nScessary for a satis fyin 
interpersonal lif£. These people may, in essence, faJLl xiqtim to the 
fundamental attribution error X$Y. RoVs & Anderson, 198 1) by overesti- 
mating personal responsibility ancT^inderesti^ating situational factlor& 
as causes of losses or "failures , ^ ■ ) 

A third way to acquire attributional styles is from the usual 
socializing agents ~ family } •school authority figures, or peers. When 
we fail at some task there are usually others nearby who are quite 
vilJ^ng to teach us how to understand the failure. If we are* consistently 
told that our failures are due to our ineptness, we may begin tp inter- 
nalize the character^fcfeical attributional style. Dveck.and Goetz (1978) 
^provided eviden<2£ ffcr such a' learning process in schools. While the 
particular findings were fairl? complex, the basic discovery was that 
.the evaluative feedback patterns given to' grade school girls and boys 
differed tremendously , 'leading to a jfcre "helpless" achievement orientation 
-in girls than in boys. 

\ * ' L 

In sum, there are probably many w&ys in which different attribu- 
ti'onal styles can be acquired. ' The importance of such styles as ^ / 
determinants of reactions to everyday events demands further investiga- 
^tion into the sources of maladaptiVe^Afctributional styles and into 
procedures for the*apeutic v change. 

Since a characterological attributional style can be developed or 
learned in seVeaL ways, including in the absence o£ traumatic loss, we 
might ask tfboufc the consequences Of having such a style. ' Ax;e we to 
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infer that aXl people who tend to make character style attributions are 
• ■ 

lonely or' depressed? The answer, of course, is "no." Such an attribu- 

4 

tional style is sefen primarily as a contributor to loneliness, depression 
and other similar symptoms. However, this analysis leads to the inter- 
esting prediction that people who acquire a sharact'erological attribu- 
tionaX style for their interpersonal failures will be considerably more 
likely to suffer a severe bout of depression or loneliness at some time 
in their lives,. since the style describes how. they will interpret; parti- 
cular kinds* of data from evwyday life. We all experience traumatic , v 
losses and failures in- the interpersonal domain at least occasionally. 
Those people wftb ascribe such losses to 'their unchangeable, character 
defects will not be able to cope as effectively as those who look to 
changeablfe behavioral mistakes* Therefpre, teaching people to make more 
behavioral attributions, where appropriate, might be useful as an 

\ - f 

"innoculation" against severe depression and loneliness as w^l as a part 

j V 

of thereapy to be used after su4h interpersonal debilities have ^occurred. 
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Footnotes 

I would like to thank, J. Kerrii Carlsmitfc, Leonard M. Horowitz, 
Mark R. Lepper, and Lee Ross for their critical comments in all phases ^ 
of this research. I would also like to th v ank Gerlrd L^son and . 
Jean Hallman for their aid in running the subjects of this study. 

. h question arises concerning whether subjects should be. preselected* 
on the basis of having either b*gh or low levels of the clinical symptom 
(i.e., loneliness or depression) or on the basis of having either high 
or' low levels of the proposed mediating variable (i.e.., the "changeability" 
of their attribution^ style for interpersonal behavior, c.f*. Anderson 
e^al.'.Note 1). Since the point of this 'research is tb examine the effects 
of attributions and attributional style, it was decided that preselection 
should, be based upon attributional style. Note that since^attributional 
style correlates with lonelinesfSyand depression, we should expect the 
preselected groups to differ on these variables as well. 

> 2 To reduce evaluation concerns , on all questionnaires , tapes, and 
calling lists subjects were identified by a subject number, not by name. 
All reported significance levels are based on tv 0 - tailed t^stsX 

♦ 

U The 'smaller degrees of freedom for this ana the following success 

rate measure* iff due to two. factors. First, there were a(few missing 

♦ t * 

data points because Of subject failure to properly complete the^various 



materials. More importantly, a blocking varl$le~time o^acadeaic 
quarter-was included in^ajLl preliminary analyses. This blocking 
variable had an appreciable main effect (p. < .20) only on motivation ( 
and success rate measures, presumably as a function of varying diffi- 
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culties in trying to persuade people, to donate blood at different tines 
,of the quarter. " In parti cuW, subjects who were calling during midterms 
has a rather more difficult task. On the measures where Block did have 

c , 

some effect, the variance estimate used in the unweighted means analyses 

' ft r 

of variance was based on this expanded analysis of variance, yith the 
corresponding loss of degrees of freedom. Where B16ck had, littlejf feet, 
data were collapsed across -the blocking variable. 

^There-,vere no significant group differences on the three.factors 

?* »\ * 

•used in calculating success rates. 

^Fop each s\jj>Ject f z-scores on the three measures were Averaged. 
For subjects who failed -to correctly complete all three measures, the 
average z-score was based or* the available measures.- Note that excluding 
subjects with incomplete data does not appreciably alter^e results or 
the .conclusions. t m 
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Table 1:' 

■ * 

Predicted Pattern of Results on all Expectancy, 

* 

• » 
^Motivation, and Performance Measures. p , H 



Attribution Manipulatioi) 
No Ability/Trait , Strategy/Effort 

Manipulation Manipulation Manipulation ' : 



\ Character 



Attributional 
Style 



Behavior 



-1 



-+1 



-1 



-1 



r 



+i 



e 



o 



ft 
o 



0 

rt 

O 



erJc 
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Table 2: 



i 



Session 1 Dependent Variables; Expectancy Measures, 

I 

i 

/ 

Attributlonal Style 



K 



Attributions! Manipulat ion* 



NO 



Prettied Pattern of 
Means- -Contrast Weights 

Success Expectancies 

Slopes-Expected Change iA 
Performance over Time * 
Overall Index 



-1 

* 

9.84 

.118 
-.465 



Character 



Behavior 



AT 



' SE 



NO 



AT 



SE 



Predicted 
Contrast F 



' -1 . 
' 9.38 

..232 
-.336 



+1 

11.93 

1 

.327 

» 

.494 



+1\ 
9.93 
A 3 72 

> 

.101 



ft. 



-1 

9.85, 

.300 
-.073 



+1 

10.16 

.436 
.294 



4.00* 
8.64**" 

* 

13.08** * 



a N0 denotes 
Manipulation. 



^^toRlUu^ttri, AT denotes AbilityArait Manipulation, SE denotes Strategy/Effort 

( . 



- m Table 3j 

■ . r 

Session 2 ELependent Variables: Expectancies, Motivation, arid Success Rates. 

t 

Attributiorial Style ' v 



Character 



Behavior 



Attribution Manipulation 5 

Predicted Pattern of 
Means— Contrast Weights 



NO 



AT 



SE 



NO 



AT 



SE 



Predicted 
Contrast F 



-1 



-1 



+1 



+1 



+1 



Success Expectancies 




79.8 


104.0 


161.9 


110.1 , 


88.1 


139.3 


6.15* 


Motivation 

■ 




-.347 


-.411 


.074 

• 


.662 


-.406 


.684 


5.24* 

< 


Success Rate 




.273 ' 


.299 


.491 


.526 


.437 


.552 


6.50** 


Overall Index 




-.370 


-.266 


.298 


.243. 


-.239 


.368 


' 12.51** 



ap 'denotes No Manipulation, AT denotes Ability/Trait Manipulation, SE denotes Strategy/Effort 
Manipulation. • * 



\ 



*«p_ <.05 

> 

**p_<.005 
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Figure Captions *' * * W 

6 - 



i 



Figure 1. Composite indfcx of success expectancies, measured at the 
end of Session 1, as a function of attributional style and attribution manipulation. 

wigure 2w Composite £ndex of, final success expectancies, motivation, 
and performance as a function of attributional style and attribution manipulation. 
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